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The data indicate desensitizaticn was effective in changing' all ' 
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Abstract 



Two elementary teacljers'Vere given sysjtematic depensitization and ^ 
behavior modification training to help them manage their feelings of " 

■ ■ ) ' . ■ ■ 

anxiety and .establish classroom" con t r o ^ ♦ Ch a nqe s in teacher and student - 

classroom 'behavior were recorded through daily pbservations by trained^ 

• • • ' » 

observers . The observers recorded teac]ier praise aa<3 criticism as well as ' ' ^ 

student talk-outs and' out-of-seats . A sin^e ^subject design using, back td' 

^baseline reversals was used to test the effectiveness of each intervehtlofi. . 

T^he data indicate desensitization was effective in changing all observed 

V"* ' ' ^ . ' 

behaviors ,in one teacher's class, but none 4.n the other's. Behavior mndii[ j^ caj- - 

tion training, on the other hand, was generally eTfective In changing the ' 

; ' ' V • ' • ■ . w 

behaviors in both 9lasses. Student behavior^ changed much more than teach^rf^ - 

behavior, su^esting the effects of " xinobseirved variable's. The results of 

three self assessment measuretsN^y .the teachexs were mixed. 



i 

* A CdMPAIJISON -OF DESENSITI2ATI0N AND BEHAVIOR 
TRAINING WITH tWO TEACHERS *^ 



An important way to help .children change to work directly, with 

. ■ ' ^ ■ - '• ' ' . ' 

their teachers. Helping a teacher change his/h^r teaching style may preyetil^ 

itmny learning an<f Behavioral problems^ from- developing among students. * ^ 

Pxce«si\ire ^anxiety dad frequent negative* comments toward students m^y 

be associated with less successful teaching -{Coaltes 6^ Thore'sen, 1976). 

Petrusich (1^6) reported thaf high anxiety teachers engaged in mqre 

"hostile speech and behavior'* than low anxiety teachers and their students 

tended to ba more disruptive. Teacher anxiety and criticism o5 students* - 

often interacts with s-tudent disruptions to create a negative cycle in the 

classroom where both teachep: and student b^ehavior maintain the pattern". 

Madsen, Becker, Thomas, Koser^ancT Plager (1968) demonstrated, for exampleJ 

that teache:^ criticism of inappropriate student b,ehavior5 actually Jielped 

^ y , . . . ^ . ' 

maintain their occurrence. Intervening to change teacher behavibr, stQddnt 

behavior / or botH could be expected to break this cycle. 

L ^ „. _ ^ , . * _J__V^ ' 



Systematic desensitrization provides one means of controlling anxiety 
(Wolpe, 1965) ! ,Three studies (Susskind et al, 496^;, Dollaf , 1S^72; Gibliiv^ 
1972) have reported some success in using ^sdesensitization to redjice teacher 
anxiety, but none assessed the effects of this procedure on observable 
teacher and student behavior. Since internal responses (e.g. feedings of 
anxiet;/) may operate under different contingencies' thaa' exjbelrnal'bphayior, 
It is^ important to demonstrate that self-reported internal changers. cCor-* 

6 * ' 

relate with changes in observable behavior. • . , ^ « * ; • , 

An alternative to focusing on reducing' teacher anjnciety.- is to fpcu^ on 



establishing classroom^ontrol . Consistently effective -changes 'in student^ 

behavior "have be^n slttained through tine introdtiction of learning based 

,]^rocedures in the classroom (O'l^aiY > O'Leary , 1972; Krasner & Krasner, 1973) 

Precision teaching (Alper & White^^ <1969) is a comparable approach that 

teaches teachers the us^of observing, charting, cmd behavior analysis to 

assist them in evaluating and improving their instruction. Evaluation of 

this approach has focused on single target be4a-viors-_with_-J^io-attempt to as;- 

ses^ its im^^act on non-tTarqeted student behaviors or on teacher behavior 

i '\ . * 

(etther covdrt or^ overt) . ^ ^ > 

The present study was designed to assess the differential impact of 
desensitization and behaviorally oriented classroom management techniques 
on changing overt and covert teacher behavior and overt student behavior. ^ 
Stated more simply, the major expei;imental questions were^: will reducing 
teacTaer anxiety result in positive changes in teacher and student overt 
behavior, and will** a behavior modification approach that focuses on changing' 
student behavior result in phcinges in teacher oVeift behavior and a reduction 
in teacher anxiety? ' * " ^ 



Method ' / * 

the study was conducted in an economically disadvantaged elen^ehtary 
school district in the vj.cinity of Stanford University. .S^x teacl^ers, par- 
tidipace^l in the program; data from two of these will be presented here. 



si^gn 

An ABACAA single subject design was employecf: tv^o training/tr^eatm^nt 
c^onditions (desensitization ancl behavior training) were separated by thre*e 
baseline (nOn-tre^tmerit) phases with a final follow-up evaluation. Tjie 
sequence was as follows: * Baseline 5, Desensitization, Baseline II, Behavior 



Training, Baieline III , and Follow-up. • ' ' *. ' 

Dependent Measure s ^ . . .. 

Classoroom Observatiofts . Two comnvon inappropriate student behaviors. 
V. " ' ' ' • . 

(talk-buts'^cind out-of-se^t) ^nd two categories of teacher behavior (praise 

\ * ' ' ' ■* ' ' \ " 

and priticism) w^re observed for 30-50' minutes daily during arithmetics^^ or. 

reading periods. 'Two observers were trained to "a ininimxim 70% level of inter- 

-observer agreement (agreements divi^d by, agreements plus disagreements)' 

.and recorded' the occurrence or nonoccuj^rence of each target behWior during 



ten second intervals throughout ,tfee observation period. The intervals were 
timed through use of a t!:en second beeper audible through an earplug.. For 
th^. student behaviors the whole class was observed as iS<it were a single • 
student. Thus*, if one^ or more children performed one of*" the target behaviors 
a single mark was recorded for that interval. The data for each variable 
jwas -trans^rmed into" frequencies for each obsexvation period. 

The teachers and Students were unaware of the content of the observa- 
tions. Also, the ^observ^rs wer6 not told any detai-is regarding the. study 
'and were not informed of any of the experimental phases as they occurred. 
During "the study, interobserver agreement ranged between 71% and 93% w^ith' 
a mean of 77%. ' * 

" —SeJrf^ Report Measures. 'Three self /report measures were administered to 
the teachers on three accasiona during, the study: befoire Baseline I, after 
Desensitization , and 2^fte'r Beh§ivior Training. These measur.es were chosen 
to ex£uni-fte changes in eachtt§acher ' s -anxieties and sej.f- percept ions. Thfey 
"consisted of . the Fear ^prvey Schedule (FSS) (Ban(3urar Blanchard & Ritter, 
• 1969), the ^-R inventory of Anxiou'shess (SR) (findler, McHunt- & Rosenstein, 
1962) 'inbdified to measure response to t^iree comrpon teaching situations, and 
'^:he ..favorable 2^d. unfa^vorable tsscores from t^he^Sou^h Adjective Check List 



• (Gougi^(G9ugh & Heilbxpn; 1965) ^/^A r^atio ^as made of the^two Gough scales 

by dividing the unlPavorabre t score by the favorable,, The^ratio^as used 

as an indication of self criticism', with scores above 1 ,00' representing a 

predominance of negative feelings and "those less than 1,00 a predominance- 
.... - • , > ' 

of positive ffeelings. ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

structured interviews w^re also conducted followinq each treatment to 
assess each teacher's reactions to the tr^inij}g and any chanoes she may 
have noticed personally or in her classroom... 



Systematic. Desensitization 



Treatments 

As 



Eight gr6up Sfe^sions we^e held led b^y a doctoral student trained in 



% this technique. Sessions 1-3 were demoted to instruction, in physical - / 
relaxation and to the construction -of a common situation hierarchy dealing 

'with 'classr'oom problems. 'Sess^ns 4-8 involved progressing t^rough.the 
hierarchy paced to the slowest member.- Both teachers »success5txlly qom- 
pleted the hierarchy' by the eighth session, ' , * / ' ^ 

Behavior Training / * * • ^ • ^ 

"^This^ inter^^ention involved ti^aining in the Precision Teaching systejn 
9f pbservation and evaluation of teachin^ef fectiven^s combined with var- 
ious behaviorally oriented classroom management techniques. A series of 
ten sessions wer6 held twice weekly for five weekfi, ' Selected excerpts- 
from written materials were as^gned prior to, each session, The^readings, 
discussion and demonstrations pertained to observing stud^t behavior in 

the, class room, recording and charting using the Precision Teachi-ng system 
X s . - /. 

(see^Alper & Vi^hite, 1969), using social and other responses as contingent' 
reinforcers, shaping, responses and using Sbcidl modeling. A major focus ( 
involved observing the» anteicedents and consequences of students' l^ehavior. 



-"Criterion tests were given covering the assigned reading materials .at- each 
session. Bpthi teachers *x)a^ed ^ach test. at the '90% correct level. ' •/ 

• ^ During, each session specific behavior change 'projects carried ou-tyby < 
the teachers were discussed, data exaipined and changes in various interven- 
tions suggested. , Individual projects were chosen by the teachers' and were 
unrelated to the variables being observed ^n tjie' classroom. 

Results » 
Teacher A * * . ^ ' • * ' 

^ Fiq[^re 1 presents the daily frequencies, for the four classroom observa- 
tion variables' for Te^cKer A.' The desensitizat4.on produced changes in the 
predicted directions for all four behaviors. ' Following the termination 'of. 
thi's treatment, however all variables repressed toward pre-intervention 
•levels. * The Behavior Training reversed these trends for all variables al- 
.thougK the initial change* was subsequently lost for^ the two teacher variables 
Daily frequencies during Baseline III and Follow-up^ indicated that the large 
reduction in Student Out^-of-seat and Talk-outs ,were maintained whereas, little 



or no change was maintained for Teacher Praise and Criticism. 

• ■ • ■ ■ ' « \. 

Figure *1 about here 



Figu^re 2 presents the self report«*ii«cores for Teacher A. All three . 
measures show a i5educti6nl aft^er desensitization followed by increases after 

■ ' . ' 

Behavior •Ttainingv Desensatization wasr clearly more effectiive in producing 

' ' ' / , 

chaxicfe in the^e self ' report variables^ 

\ . :■ ' — — .-/- . ' ■. . 

• . Figure 2 about* h'^e 



'Both interventions were effective in -producing -reductions in the two 
student variables. Desensiti^ation produced less permanent results than 

' ^ • . ■ ■ ■ . ' / 

Behavior Train^^ng; frequencies began incx;easina immediately after the cessa- 
tion af treatment during 'Baseline II. The reductions during Behavior Training 
were maintained with only slight increases during Base|r;Lne III and FoIIow-ud,' 

De^ensitization produced major , effects- in Teacher A's behavior toward 
the end of the intervention while Behavior Train ino oroduc^d a strong * 
initial effect which Idit^x dimihish'ed. This -suggests one rfeason why the 
self report measures indicated desensltization more effective: the testing 
for 'desensitizatioh corresponded to the point where it* had its major '^effect, 
while the testing for behavior training occurred after it>3 major effect had 
been lost. Judging from the classroom obse^rvaf^ibns, both interventions 

Wei;e effective, but^at different points in their respective phases. 

i . ' 

The large reduction in- the stuSe^t behaviors tended to overshadow 

; > . . ' y 

changes in teacher behayior and suggest the. presence, of powerful unobserved 
variables. Teacher A\indicatl^d following »desensitization. that she had sto^- » 
ped drinki-ng a cocktail \^ef ore supper' to relax. Later, her District Super- 
visor spontaneously remarked .to one of the authors that he had npticed many : 



positive changes in her behavior at district meetings. In h6r int€»rvi.ews, 

1 



she reported wide ranging effects on her personal as welj ,as professional 



behavior as a result o,f the two interventions. 

During Behavior Ttaining, Teacher A thoroughly reorganized her class- 

jroom procedures; changes which may have helped maintain the low level of 

student out-of-seat and talk-out behavior by nfoviding comDeting'' approoriate 

responses. This could also account for the' observed changes in student be- 
• • * •* * • 

havior without appreciable changes in teacher behavior. 



Teacher B 



Figure 3 presents the daily frequencies for the cla3sroom observation 

.•variables for Teafcher A. In contract -to Teacher A, desensitization provided 

no feffect. on any of- the -observed IjehAviors 'in Teacher B's classroom. Be- 

. \ . * \ • ' . ' 

havior training, however, did ppDduce changes in the desired directioh'^ for 

\ . * " • ^ . ' 

all observed variables.. FoUoving behavior training, student ' £aLk-outs and 

' . ' ^- , ' ' • 

teacher praise returned to their ^original levels while student* out-of -seat 
and teacher criti9ism stabilized' at; leveJLs b^low those of Baseline J.' 



Figure 3 about hete* 



Teacher B*s three self report ^scores are Reported in Figure 2 J Most 

obvious is the inconsistency between the measures. The larae reoorted de*- 

' ^ ^ . ' / 

c;pfease in feared situations (on the FSS) after behavipr^ training 'together 

with the lack of chai^gqf after desensitization supports the classroom ob- ' 

servatioq|. Howe\^, Teacher 3*s self reported anxiety in classroom 

situations (the S-R Inventory) showed .a^major reduction after desertsitiza'tlon, 

^s did her self -criticism ratio. Thus, while desensi^-ization produced 

changes in anxiety and self-esteem, these internal clianqe^ did not translate 

into externally observable changes. Behavior training, on the other hand, C - 

did effectivfr^ change observable teacher and student behavior but demonstrated 

mixed results in altering this teacher *s internal states. These data point 

out the error that could result from assuming tViat changes on self reported^-' 

j.ndices necessarily reflect changes in overt behavior (and \^ice versa) . 

, ^ , " ' ' I31s CUSS ion ' 

The^ variation of* ffects fourid in this study * demonstrates the Iftiportance 



of assessing the effectiveness of 



an intervention from multiple perspectives. 




^Had only the sel§ report dat«|been qath&red^ desensitization would, hrfvb-ap- 
peared mote effective, whereas the .classroom^ observations demonstrate jnixe^ 
changes 'for this treatment. T)ie behavior, training interven'tion,, on the * • 
other hand, showed more, consistent bbse):vable • behavior ahanaes' but less on 
the self report measures. Thqf most co^sibtent impact of each 'iWterypntion 
.was the behavior it focused upon (i»nternal states for cles^sitization and 
observable jpehavior forbehavior training). This aroues 'for ^lailbring the 
treatment specifically for'the changes desired' without assuming thkt 

• - • • • - ' ■ . • \ - ■-■ 

generalization from internal states to external behavior (or, the opposite) • 
will occur. Generalization did. occur, however^, and Produced some stronq 
but inconsistent changes, i^or^e researc)h is needed to determine how, generali- 
zatioA pf treatment effects can be enhanced. ^ * - ' ^ * 

l^he potency of the interventions could jjyssibly have been increased 
h^id several ^Iterations been ma^de. Teachers *couid be provided with daily 
feedback on <:helT own behavior since a knowlq^ge of res.ults has been demon- 

strated as* an effective change agent (.see Hall, Lund & Jackson^ 1968; Hall., 

* \ ». * 

Panyon, Rabon* & Broden,* 1968). Also, no ^sys'teifiatiq attempt was made to 

alter observed teacher behaviors in behavior. trainind. Specifically focusing 

on decreasing teacher** criticism and increasing praise could well have pro-- 

duced more powerful effects, This seems 'particularly true given, the limited 

effects of the int^drventions on teacher praise,, Identifyina and praising 

appropriate students behavior *hasr been found to be a more powerful chancje , 

i \ . ' • 

- ' ^ : , , • 

technique, than simply reducing criticism in that it also provides direction 



as tc^what behaviors will be reinforced (see ^^ndurdi, X969) . Finally, no 
reinforcement was provided .for .teacher .behavior cVian^es that^did occur. It 
was originally assumed that 1:eacher*^ behavior changes ^ould be rewarded and 
maintained by desirable student behavior changes (such as a rediiation in out- 
of-seats and talk^out's). However, such chanaos 'are not necessarily stroftg. 



enough te maintain teacher chanqes. Perhaps more.irfiportantlv, such student 
• changes are not always seen as the result of teacher behavio» chanqes and- • 
thus do not function as reinforcers. Previous 'research has' shown that be- 
havior ^chanqe is much greater when aj person is' awaf e bf bhe crontinqencies 
^f his/her behavior (Ay^lon & Azrin, 1964).- Providing teachers with feed- 
barck frpm the classroom observatioQ might have aided, thero^in connecting ^ 
chariges in their students r behavior to, chanqes in their own behavior. 

As -the .study Ditoqressed, it became c^Lear that the classroom observations 
wer^to>5' npirrow and-J^rnited to capture the important jjraWables t^at were • 
operating,. Afiobvious omission was that approprj<ate student behaviors w^¥^ 

not observed nor rare contijigj^ teacher praise and criticism. Changes in 

- - . \ ' " ' ^ ' • { , ' < 

^ the continq^encies' Between teachc^^ praise and criticism and-^tudent behavior 



C0UI4. radically" alter' student behavior even -tho\j|^ .the overall levels of 
.teacher praise and.aB||^cism did not change. Also /the olpser 
^jpropriate student, b^^^or would provide data oiV^?!ie ioqical, -tn 



from ignoring* inappropriate student ^ehavior to pralsinq appropriate behavior 

This study denjonstrates th^ utiiity of7torkln<^jitrectl^ with- teachers 

' ' y ' \ ^^^^^ V 



as 4 means of producing changes in, student behavior.' N^conlv.is this an 
efficient use of a counselor's trime, but Ti'elps insure the \naiitenince of- . 

• . ■ V v-^- •■• * 

change once^ the consultation is over sintfe *the teache^ can contrh^ie to irji- 
pl^ment the .program." I^owever, tfid^variation of; effects ' indicates tliiia 
sinqle "iSucfcessful teacher ^rainiJ^ approach* is unlikel v. J^ystematic assess- 
ment of both int^nal '^nd external* res^jo fee .cojnpetencies, may be necessary to 
provide baseline data for the, desioYi of indfviduaMy ' focused. tfaitiing' ex- . • 



1 



^ periences (Tlioresen^ 1973). <3iven such competehcies , J^achers, maV, be able>* 
to alter the classrctom and school jenvironment in ways that mOre effectively 
enhance the development pf studdnt^f* as individual Pearsons'. ^ ^ 
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Figure 1; Frjequenciesf of ocpurrence for foujr classroom behaviors in 
Teasher A's clfiss. Tl^e dotted lines, represent the means for each 
phase • ^ « • ' K 



FIGURE 2 
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Figure 2: Self report scores for Teachers A and B 6n the Fear Suryey Schedule (FSS) , 
the S-R Inventory of Anxio.usness (S^R) ^ andna ratio, from the <k>ugh Adjective 
Checklist (Gough) of unfavorable to favorable self descriptors. 
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FIGURE 3 
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Figure 3i Frequencies of occurrence for four classroom behaviors ia 
Teacher B*s class. The dotted lines represent the mean? for each^ 
phase. ^ ^ 
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